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FOR THE PRESIDENT AND THE SECRETARY ONLY (Rangoon, 1339) 


While I cannot report any immediate concrete results from the 
long talk with Ne Win this morning on subject of DAFFODIL, I can 
report that it was the most interesting and useful talk I have ever 
had with him. He was completely alone and quite forthcoming. He 
read the President's letter twice, meditated awhile, and finally 
looked up with a grin saying, "This is a real toughy. M 

We talked about the letter until it was apparent he understood 
all its aspects. As a military man, he grasped quickly the exact 
type of talks the President had in mind and readily saw there were 
dozens of reciprocal moves that could be agreed to quietly that would 
start a mutual de-escalation of the conflict. It was not necessary for 
me to give him any speculative specific examples in this regard. 

I made it clear to him that I did not expect any reply at the 
moment but hoped he would study the matter thoroughly and give 
the President's suggestion his continued attention. We talked a bit 
about the relationship he had established with the President and he 
seemed to take quite seriously the fact that the President wanted his 
views. 

Ne Win finally said that he could give me quite a bit of his 
thinking without any delay. He said we must continually bear in mind 
two things, i. e. , the aims of the leaders of North Vietnam and their 
own personal characters. Their aims were, of course, well known. 
Still more simply, they were to make all of Vietnam a Communist 
state under their control. What we must not forget is that force 
cannot change these aims. It could perhaps cause them to accept of 
necessity a temporary shelving of these aims, but it would only be 
temporary, and any agreement they were forced into would be violated 
in the future when the opportunity came. It was true that things were 
not going well for them now, but he did not think the stage had been 
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reached where they would even temporarily shelve their aims. 

This was due primarily to the character of the people involved, which was 
his second point. He said as a group, the leaders of North Vietnam 
did not care a damn what happened to people other than themselves. 

Their personal prestige was all important to them, even above 
feelings for their country, and they would not give in because of the 
loss of face and personal prestige that would be involved. Their 
plight would have to get worse before they would seriously consider 
taking such risks. 

He said North Vietnam had every chance when U Thant was in 
Burma to make some move towards peace if they had had any desire 
to do so. It was clear from the beginning that they had no such desire, 
and that they had not even wanted to keep their presence for the talks 
a secret. He noted that U Thant was now saying he thinks chances 
of peace are remote. It was little wonder U Thant felt that way as he 
had reason to believe that this was exactly what U Thant was told by 
the North Vietnamese themselves. 

Ne Win said it was all but impossible to deal with people such 
as the leaders of North Vietnam whose knowledge of the world was 
so limited. The other great difficulties, of course, that they were 
Communists, and he had had some experience himself with such types. 

They simply took the position that they were right and that everyone 
else had to agree with them. They were not satisfied with anyone who 
merely refrained from criticizing them. No one could be looked upon as 
a friend unless he openly agreed with their position. It was necessary, 
of course, to keep offering them a path to reason. This could be a 
very frustrating process, but there was no alternative. 

Ne Win said he thought it not unlikely that the leaders of North 
Vietnam believed they could still win. Even though they most certainly 
should have come to the realization that they cannot win on the ground 
in Vietnam, they have apparently not lost hope that they can win because 
of world pressure on America to desist, and because of internal 
pressures upon our administration. He felt that for this reason any line 
of action such as the President had suggested must be thought through very, 
very carefully. There was a great danger that, no matter how it was 
handled, Hanoi would see it as a sign of weakness and reflect Washington's 
concern to get out from under its own internal pressure. He wanted the 
President to be assured, however, that he would remain constantly "on 
the lookout" and that he would be in touch with me at the very first sign 
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he saw where he might be helpful. He repeated this several times 
in the conversation and his manner was such that I have no doubt he 
meant it. 

Ne Win said he was not sure whether events in China may have 
caused Hanoi to appear slightly more forthcoming in January or 
whether it might have been due to internal difficulties in Hanoi. He said 
we should not forget that relatively speaking, there were hawks and 
doves even in Hanoi. This led to a general discussion of China and 
I let him read Ed Rice ! s 7298 from Hong Kong, which I had doctored 
up a bit for the purpose. I told him this was merely a field report 
and could not be taken as Washington 1 s own analysis. He said he was 
in general agreement with it. He thought there were increasing signs 
of the senility of Mao, and that the trusted circle seemed to be 
getting smaller and smaller. He believed the struggle was becoming 
more intensified and wondered again where Liu Shao-Chi was located 
physically. I asked if he felt Liu Shao-Chi still had enough strength 
in the Party and in the provinces to be a real challenge. He said he 
believed that he did, and this was why he hoped he was out of Peking 
and free to stay in touch with his strength. He said he had watched 
the rivalry between groups in China since 1949 and the shuffling for 
position of the various groups. This had been particularly apparent 
to him when he was on a military mission to Peking in 1955. He said 
he was watching the Chinese situation with great anxiety because who 
eventually came out on top was of great significance to Burma. 

Getting back to Vietnam, Ne Win said he was not satisfied with his 
own knowledge as to just how much influence Peking had on Hanoi. 

Peking would, of course, like to see the war go on and the U. S. 
suffer as much damage as possible, but he was not sure of the real 
relationship between Peking and Hanoi. He had himself seen signs 
of bad relationships. He recalled the time when Chen Yi stopped in 
Rangoon on his way back from a meeting in Indonesia. He was having 
tea with Chen Yi at the airport when the plane carrying the North 
Vietnamese delegation arrived. 

He had planned to ask the North Vietnamese to join them but 
Chen Yi made such a point of not wanting to see the North Vietnamese 
that he left the room. He said, of course, maybe there were some 
personal feeling between the two persons but little things like this are 
sometimes signs of things more important. 
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Ne Win reminisced that he had been one of those who had helped 
Ho Chi Minh in 1949. The Burmese did not particularly like the 
French and did not see why they should stay in Indochina as a colonial 
power. He personally at that time had had sympathy with Ho Chi Minh's 
struggle against the French and the Burmese had allowed Ho Chi Minh 
to set up an office in Rangoon. He said there were very few places at 
that time where the Vietnamese could do this, and that Thailand 
would not even let them transit Bangkok. He said their relations with 
the Vietnamese had been so close that he even knew well beforehand 
the timing of Dien Bien Phu but that the ones he had dealt with then were 
no longer on the scene. I said Ho Chi Minh still was, and no doubt 
would remember. 

Turning again to the subject of talkes with the North Vietnamese, 

Ne Win said we should consider that if Hanoi was ever serious about 
talks they would pick the location with great care. He felt they would 
not want to use some of their own ambassadors abroad because they 
were too pro- Chinese. I asked if he knew how the Consul General 
here was looked upon. He said he did not but he would make every 
effort to find out. He said that he knew definitely that the Consul General, 
predecessor, whom I had talked to before, was labled as pro-Chinese. 
Thinking again obviously of the President's letter, he paced the floor 
thinking and said, "One of the first things I have to do is find out more 
about this fellow here. " As I left he said, "I will do anything I can, 
let me think about it. " 

I do not know whatNe Win plans to do about preparing a written 
reply to the President. I doubt if he knew either when I left and I 
thought it best not to prompt him into a quick decision, particularly as 
he had been so forthcoming. He made no mention of any fear of leaks, 
and I decided to let the President's words in this regard stand on their 
own without amplification. 

I am left with the feeling that this was a real good exercise in 
terms of our relations with Ne Win personally, and I believe he means 
it when he says he will try to be helpful when he can see a way to do so. 
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